answers to these questions are impossible, at least until 
the event occurs. Just as Malthus’s predictions have been 
challenged, so too have been the predictions of prophets 
of doom in the current debate about arms control and dis- 
armament. 

It is not unreasonable to ask in a serious way, as 
Seymour Sarason has done recently, ‘“by what criteria 
should we judge whether any line of scientific inquiry is 
in the interests of the social fabric?’’ In addition to de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, Sarason cites, as exam- 
ples of scientific research to which one might wish to 
apply such standards, if available, the splicing and re- 
combination of genes, the study of racial differences in 
intelligence, and psychological research on techniques 
for influencing behavior. These examples and the con- 
clusions each of us might reach about their risks and po- 
tential benefits to society, though important, are not at 
issue here. What is of concern is the way in which soci- 
ety organizes itself to deal with these questions in the 
future. Viewed from this perspective, the issues | raise 
are of paramount importance for the social sciences. 

And so, we return to our library of knowledge. What 
shall we include, today and in the years to come? Who 
will we trust to make such decisions and what criteria 
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will we establish to guide the selection? Finally, how 
will we organize ourselves to think about such ques- 
tions?0 
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Social Science Out of the Closet 


Otto N. Larsen 


he background of the authors of these commentaries 
T poses a politically tinged promise. It suggests that 
some of us were selected because if we work in Wash- 
ington we must have experience with the uses and con- 
trol of almost everything, including, in this case, that 
elusive phenomenon called knowledge. 

I start with a confession. It is true that I once thought I 
knew something about the uses and control of knowledge 
based on a government experience. That was from 1968 
to 1970 when I served on the notorious Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography. The model was simple: Do 
good, empirical research; generate plausible explana- 
tions; post the probable costs and benefits of alternative 
courses of action. All of this should naturally lead to ra- 
tional decision-making and effective public policy. Well, 
it didn’t then—and it rarely does now. How come? Why 
don’t we make better use of science? Is it merely a matter 


of ignorance, incompetence, perversity or greed? Or is it 
because ambiguity necessarily exists with regard to both 
scientific findings and policy values? Or because it is not 
easy to couple probabilistic scientific information to de- 
cisions that require discrete choices among alternatives? 
Or, in the case of the social sciences, is it that we really 
do not have much of a cumulative knowledge base? 
These are tough questions, the kind that membership 
on a national commission inevitably provokes. They 
clearly bear on the uses and control of knowledge, but 
they are not the approach that I take here. About ten 
years ago at the annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Association, President Mirra Komorovsky or- 
ganized a panel to reflect on such matters drawing on ex- 
perience from a number of national commissions. I will 
not repeat my part of that account. Instead, I turn to 
another failure, to a somewhat oblique approach to the 
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topic at hand. I am going to step back from knowledge 
application to the arena where resources are allocated for 
knowledge production. Here the assumptions about 
knowledge uses tend to instigate controls as science and 
government interact with different expectations, prom- 
ises, and claims. From the perspective of one organiza- 
tion ] am going to comment on some features that con- 
tinue to affect the knowledge structure of social science. 
The whole story of uses and control of social science 
knowledge cannot be captured from one site, but I think 
the case at hand is not a trivial one. 

For the past four years I have had the privilege of 
working in the National Science Foundation (NSF). 
Since its founding in 1950 it is the only federal agency 
charged by statute ‘‘to promote the progress of science’”’ 
and ‘‘to initiate and support basic scientific research.’’ 
Thus, NSF is an important actor in the knowledge game. 


American social science research has 
made very little progress in legitimating 
its scientific status. 


The evolution of social science in that game has been 
traced by astute observers in a number of commentaries, 
including those by sociologists such as George 
Lundberg, Harry Alpert, James Zuiches, and Thomas 
Gieryn. These rich accounts merit more attention than 
time now permits. They provide vital ingredients for a 
definitive history of the unfolding, if not the undoing, of 
American social science. This is not a flip remark. The 
current shape and direction of our history is problematic. 
Many, I believe, (myself included) have been too op- 
timistic about the progress of social science. From the 
perspective of its evolution at NSF, as filtered through 
my close-up observations, American social science re- 
search has a precarious support base, has made very little 
progress in legitimating its scientific status, and con- 
fronts a serious collective, intellectual challenge bearing 
on the uses and control of knowledge. Over a thirty-year 
history there have been gains, but some are illusory, and 
others have been offset by losses. That is the core of my 
claim. 

The first social scientist in a leadership role at NSF 
was a sociologist, the late Harry Alpert. Through re- 
markable and skillful maneuvering, he gained a foothold 
for social science in the early 1950s. Following Alpert, 
other sociologists filled whatever leadership positions 
were made available at NSF: in the 1960s, Henry Rie- 
cken; in the 1970s, Herbert Costner; and in the 1980s, 


Otto Larsen. Yes, sociologists have had a hand in the 
fate of social science at NSF. 

What has that fate been? The good news is that social 
science has survived, even through a recent period in 
which budgetary extinction was a real possibility. The 
realistic news is that social science today is held in the 
same disesteem that marked its beginning. Fundamen- 
tally, there has been no change in the way in which social 
science is understood by the dominant figures from 
physics, engineering, chemistry, and mathematics. The 
rhetoric from those in control, with notable exceptions 
particularly from the leadership in biology, remains 
caustic and constant. It is not just that social sciences are 
deemed ‘‘soft’’; rather, it is a genuine skepticism about 
whether they are sciences at all. 

There is also concern that while the social sciences are 
small in terms of expenditures, they loom large in politi- 
cal troublemaking capacity that could jeopardize support 
for ali of NSF. Social science strikes fear and trembling 
with each new budget cycle. Memories are long about 
starts and fits. In Alpert’s words from 1958, *‘Many so- 
cial science programs of the Federal Government have 
experienced a process of starts and fits: an activity gets 
started; then, when a general or a Congressman throws a 
fit, it gets discontinued.”’ 

More than psychological states are involved. Actions 
tlow from such conceptions and are translated into con- 
trois that limit the presentation of the social-science- 
knowledge self. In critical decision processes, such 
knowledge as our research produces is not fully under 
our control. A good place to observe this is in the itera- 
tions of the budget process. 

Every year Congress receives the claim of the founda- 
tion for support. A complicated process both precedes 
and follows the presentation. Each program’s plea for 
dollars is accompanied by statements of achievement 
providing exemplars of sound research investments. No 
matter what the dollars, social science receives special 
attention. Its case material is carefully monitored and 
edited by the highest officials. The boundaries for re- 
porting are very little different from the limits on funding 
that Alpert described in a 1958 report to the National 
Science Board: 


The Foundation has demonstrated clearly its suc- 
cess in defining its social science program so as to 
omit such controversial areas.... We have iden- 
tified such regions as sex, religion, race and poli- 
tics as fields which might be more appropriately 
supported by private foundations or by govern- 
mental agencies with applied social science mis- 
sions. It would be the intention of the NSF not to 
support research in sensitive, controversial fields 
no matter how significant such research may be. 


While these taboos are no longer operative in the 
funding of research, political prudence still dictates that 


findings from such social science inquiries, and others 
such as those on poverty and unemployment, be care- 
fully controlled. It is assumed that such contro] has ben- 
eficial effects. An examination of the social science pre- 
sentation in every budget book from 1956 through 1985, 
with a comparison of dollars requested to those finally 
allocated, leaves doubt in my mind on this point. In only 
six years during this period was the number of dollars re- 
ceived equal to or in excess of those requested. 


Many have been too optimistic about the 
progress of social science. 


The evolution of the size of the ‘‘opening bid’’ for so- 
cial sciences seems to be evidence of ‘‘progress.’’ It 
started at $55,258 in 1956, increased regularly for thir- 
teen years to $18.7 million in 1958, then fluctuated until 
reaching a peak in 1982 of $65.1 million. Later that year, 
when Reagan replaced Carter, the bid was reduced to 
$21.1 million. By 1985, it had crawled back up to $42.8 
million, approximately the amount sought seven years 
earlier in 1978. 

The growth in the budget request for social science 
seems impressive; however, at no point did it ever gain 
significantly as a proportion of the total research funds 
requested by NSF. From the beginning, this opening bid 
has hovered around 2 to 4 percent of that total. This 
index of institutional aspiration for social science can be 
contrasted with the fact that social and behavioral scien- 
tists have consistently constituted from 25 to 30 percent 
of the total number of Ph.D.s in all the sciences and en- 
gineering fields in the United States. The evolution of 
statements supporting the budget bid is also instructive. 
Emphases were variously placed on arguments for basic 
research, applied research, dwindling alternative re- 
sources, research opportunities, problem solving poten- 
tials, and accounts of significant contributions. These 
denoted organizational changes and also seemed to re- 
flect the political flavor of the passing decades. 

Prior to 1960, there was no textual reference to social 
science in the budget book. There were line items in 
other divisions under titles such as ‘‘Socio-Physical Sci- 
ences’’ and ‘‘Anthropology and Related Sciences’’ until 
1958, and then under ‘‘Social Sciences Research’’ in 
1959. For the first decade, NSF’s approach was explor- 
tory under a mandate that made support permissive but 
not mandatory. Funds were allocated where there was an 
‘‘effective integration and partnership between natural 
and social science.’’ This policy of convergence yielded 
support for basic research in areas described in other 
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NSF documents as ‘‘mathematical social science,’ ‘‘ec- 
onomic engineering,’’ ‘‘human ecology,’’ ‘‘statistical 
design,’” “‘functional archeology,’’ and ‘‘experimental 
and quantitative social psychology.”’ 

The invisibility via convergence of the 1950s gave 
way to the emergence of a distinct social science identity 
in the decade of the 1960s. Organizationally, social sci- 
ence was transformed from being listed under ‘‘Other 
Sciences,’’ to becoming first a “‘Program,’’ then an 
““Office,’’? and finally in 1969 a full-fledged ‘‘Divi- 
sion,’’ equal in organizational standing to all other re- 
search fields in NSF. This was the high-water mark in 
organizational status for social science at NSF. An 
editorial in Science on December 16, 1960, heralded the 
event in the following words: 


” 


Social scientists will be pleased, and so, unless 
majority opinion has changed since 1947, will 
most other scientists; pleased both with the sym- 
bolic value of the new status and with the promise 
of increased support that accompanied the NSF ac- 
tion. Support, the NSF has pointed out, will be for 
basic research that meets high standards of con- 
ceptual and methodological rigor, not for ‘‘applied 
craftsmanship in social affairs.’’ This is as it 
should be to be consistent with other programs of 
the NSF, to allay any remaining fears that the term 
social science is merely a cloak for action on im- 
portant but sometimes controversial social issues, 
and to help competent research scholars interested 
in human and social behavior to develop their field 
to the point where there will no longer be any 
doubts concerning the appropriateness of the word 
science in social science. 


Social science had at last come out of NSF’s closet. Its 
first budget statement of 1960 reaffirmed a concentration 
‘fon fundamental research on human behavior,’’ and 
made modest reference to efforts that would support 
other federal activities and a follow-up to a congressional 
mandate to investigate the social and economic conse- 
quences of science. With each succeeding year, elabora- 
tions were made of commitments to basic research, 
methodological improvement, measurement issues, and 
the development of more formal empirically relevant 
theory. The format permitted expanded expression. 
Confident, integrated essays on achievements across the 
social sciences appeared. Programs grew in number and 
took on disciplinary titles. The number of grants awarded 
and their average size grew from 114 at $20,527 in 1960 
to 426 at $34,400 in 1968. That year also culminated ina 
significant symbolic triumph: the act of 1950 was 
amended to include social science in the legislative man- 
date for the first time. After eighteen years, social sci- 
ence had gained full legal status in the foundation. 

As NSF social science moved into the decade of the 
seventies, new directions were signaled, new clouds on 
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the horizon. Later in the decade a reorganization sepa- 
rated behavioral and social science into two divisions. It 
is not clear if or how these developments altered what 
appeared to be the steady growth of a unified activity to a 
secure scientific status. The budget statements began re- 
flecting pressures for knowledge to appear relevant. The 
1970 claim was that ‘‘Special emphasis will be given to 
supporting research projects directly underlying or rele- 
vant to current social problems.’’ The 1971 appeal re- 
ferred to ‘‘the use of new knowledge in practical situa- 
tions.’ The 1972 statement opened with these words, 
‘‘The growing seriousness of the Nation’s social prob- 
lems and the recognition that the Social Sciences can 
contribute to their solution have given new impetus to re- 
search in the Social Sciences.’’ 

All of this coincided with the establishment of the Re- 
search Applied to National Needs program (RANN) in 
1971 which contained a substantial social science com- 
ponent. In its six-and-a-half-year life to 1977, RANN 
allocated $468.3 million. Each year its budget for 
applied social science research was more than that ex- 
pended for basic research in the Division of Social Sci- 
ence. 

From 1970-75, obligations for basic social science re- 
search almost doubled (from $14.2 to $27.1 million). A 
plateau was being approached—insured in part by the 
growing impact of inflation and by the onset of severe 
political scrutiny from those such as Senator Proxmire 
and Representative Ashbrook in the late 1970s. The 
strong budget cuts of 1981-82 were a punctuation of a 
process under way. This can be seen by noting that in 
constant (1972) dollars, the obligations for social science 
research at NSF never again exceeded the 1976 level in 
any of the following years through 1984. For the nine- 
year period, 1976-84, the decline for social science in 
current dollars was 4.6 percent and in constant dollars it 
was 44.5 percent. While support for social science was 
going downhill for a decade, increased support for all 
other areas of science at NSF was accelerating. For 
example, in that same time period, support for biology 
increased 120.3 percent in current dollars and 28.1 per- 
cent in constant dollars. 

More could be said, but these hard facts are enough to 
support my main thesis. In the sixteen years since the 
legal certification of social science, that symbolic gain 
has not been translated into secure scientific legitima- 
tion. Nor has it meant consistent or even minimally ap- 
propriate levels of financial support. Nor has it brought 
about institutionalized representation at the highest pol- 
icy and managerial levels. Assumptions about the uses of 
social science knowledge has, in a variety of ways, led 
to the effective control of opportunities to extend that 
knowledge. 

True, in very recent times, shocked by the trauma of 
1981 and 1982, we have gained some insulation from the 
shifting and often bitter political winds that blow through 
the corridors of Washington. This is largely the product 
of a remarkable utilization of social and behavioral sci- 


ence principles to mobilize the research community into 
a national political-educational force. We owe a Jot to the 
Consortium of Social Science Associations (COSSA); 
the Federation of Behavioral, Psychological and Cogni- 
tive Sciences; and the Association for the Advancement 
of Psychology. Their efforts demonstrate how the social 
and behavioral sciences, despite splendidly varied 
theoretical interests and methodological approaches, can 
curtail old competitive habits and make common cause to 
effectively explain and defend their scientific interests in 
legislative halls and in the court of public opinion. 

This alone will not be enough. New collective efforts, 
such as those currently under way at the National 
Academy of Science, are required. There, a distin- 
guished committee has launched an innovative inquiry to 
project a ten-year outlook emphasizing exciting scientific 
frontiers, leading research questions, unsolved but tract- 
able knowledge problems, and new resources needed 
over the next decade for significant progress in social and 
behavioral science, The question becomes: having dem- 
onstrated political unity, can social and behavioral sci- 
entists now muster intellectual unity to significantly ad- 
vance knowledge through a clear and forceful specifica- 
tion of ripe research opportunities? If this answer ts yes, 
there is a good probability of gaining substantial new re- 
sources for social and behavioral science at NSF. New 
leadership is now in place anxious to assist on that basis. 
If the answer is no, there is evidence both from the politi- 
cal decision-making arena and the high-science policy 
scene that our march to scientific credibility will con- 
tinue to creep along and only grudgingly be nourished by 
resources they control. 

We may not like that kind of pressure. Before we re- 
ject it—and research money apart—consider the value to 
social science of a serious challenge to draw from all of 
our intellectual resources. Much of the complex social 
and behavioral phenomena that we seek to explain has 
not, and probably will not, surrender to the probes of a 
single discipline. It is time to reach across old boundaries 
for new research opportunities. Such multidisciplinary 
efforts could propel us forward so that our knowledge 
might in fact become powerful enough to actually war- 
rant concern about control. 

Finally, let me not leave anyone believing that there is 
but one or even any easy road to cumulative, scientific 
knowledge gains in social science. Most of all, I urge all 
of us not to overstate our capacity to produce knowledge 
or overpromise its ultimate uses. A new, hard realism is 
called for lest we lend credibility to the severe judgment 
recently passed on us by Paul Johnson in his 1983 book, 
Modern Times: The World from the Twenties to the 
Eighties: 


A related development was a growing disesteem 
for the social sciences, which had done so much to 
usher in the age of politics and to advance its illu- 
sory claims. Economics, sociology, psychology 
and other inexact sciences—scarcely sciences at all 


in the light of modern experiences—had con- 
structed a juggernaut of social engineering, which 
had crushed beneath it so much wealth and so 
many lives. The tragedy was that the social sci- 
ences fell into disfavor only in the 1970’s, after 
they had benefited from the great afflatus of higher 
education. The effects of the social science fallacy 
will therefore still be felt until the turn of the cen- 
tury. But its influence will steadily diminish and 
never again, perhaps, will humanity put so much 
trust in this modern metaphysic. 


I do not subscribe to this estimate of our worth or of 
our impact; but I do take such perceptions and the similar 
ones at NSF noted earlier as real data that require serious 
concern. 

How can we hasten the day when trust displaces dis- 
esteem? The answer has to be by doing better science. 
Beyond that, more effective ways must be forged to 
confront the scientific and political leadership with the 
actual record of research achievement. That record at 
NSF, for example, ranges across concerns as diverse as 
econometrics, cognition, social indicators, decision the- 
ory, measurement methods, and organizational change. 
The record of accomplishment is vital and strong, but 
rarely has it been able to penetrate and modify stereo- 
typed conceptions of social science as ‘‘soft’’ or as being 
some form of ideological advocacy. 

Now our scientific and political ‘‘masters’’ have given 
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us a new opening in this era of heightened competition 
for scarce resources. They, too, await the deliberations 
of our own research community as we seek to construct a 
coherent set of opportunities and priorities for advancing 
knowledge. That is a mighty intellectual challenge. For 
many reasons it merits a vigorous, creative, and consen- 
sual response. I hope that each of us will not only 
monitor that effort but will also participate in it with col- 
leagues from all across the pluralistic enterprise of social 
and behavioral science.O 
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